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OME COTGREAVE LIBRARY AIDS. 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 


Che Indicator. 


*Liprary ConstructTION, ARCHITECTURE, FITTINGS, AND FURNITURE.’ 
By F. J. BURGOYNE. 


“The Cotgreave Indicator is that in use in the majority of the British Free Libraries.” 





‘*THE SCOTSMAN.”’ 


All the London Free Public Libraries which use indicators, except one, have adopted 
the Cotgreave System, whigh has been found to work well.”+ 


N.B. See also “Greatet London,” by E. Walford, M.A., F.S.A. (page 360); “Methods of 


Social Reform,” by Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S., LL.D.; “ Public Libraries,” by 
T. Greenwood, F.R.G.S.; &c., &e. 


As a matter of fact it will be found in about nine-tenths ofthe Libraries using Indicators. 
Over 350 Institutions are now using it. 


Recently adopted at the Birmingham, Cologne, and many other Libraries. 


Sixty-two Publge Libraries in London and the Metre 


Che Simplex Shelf Supports 


The Shelves can be raised or lowered by one person without moving or disarranging a single 
book, and in half the time required by any other system. No space is lost ; no mechanism to get 
jammed. or otherwise out of order, or nip the fingers: no danger to Bindings by projecting metal 
or wooden fittings: no titing of shelves. The Fittings are entirely out of sight when the Books 
are in position, unless more space is allowed between the shelves than is generally required 
While No. | is perhaps best for very heavy books, No. 2 is quite safe for ordinary books, and is 
cheaper and more readily fitted. Two-thirds of the woodwork required with other designs is 
saved, while the cost of joinery is greatly reduced. It can be fitted to iron stacks 


‘Che Contents-Subiect Index 


TO GENERAL AND PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
Large Post 8vo., Cloth, Gilt (750 pp.), 10s. 6d 








A limited number will be supplied to Library Assistants at 3s. 6d 


ACADEMY. -* We consider that the author has done a great service to literary workers and 
students.” 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. —“ It has been left to M#. Cotgreave to compile a work which 
supplics precisely the information required by the general reader. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. -“ It represents a vast amount of work, and will be prized by students 
of current literature.” 


PUBLIC OPINION, “ We nave nothing but praise for this work.” 

BOOKMAN..-“ Such a work as this is of inestimable value to librarians.” 

SCHOOL GUARDIAN.“ This is a very valuable book of reference.” 

Views and Memoranda of Public Libraries (several hundred illus- 
trations). Subscription price 7/6, when published 10/6 net. 





Full particulars of the above and also of other Library Aids sent upon 
application to the 


LIBRARY AIDS CO., 


166a, Romford Road, Stratford, London, E. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
FounpDEpD 1895. SEVENTH SESSION. YeAR 1901-1902. 


Members are requested to read carefully the announcements 
appearing on this and the following pages, as no further intimation 
of meetings and other arrangements may be expected. 

APRIL MEETING. 

The next Ordinary Meeting will be held at the Central 
Public Library, 126 High Street, Poplar, on Wednesday the 16th 
April. Mr. W. B. THorne will open a discussion on Printing for 
Public Librarians. Mr. H. Rowtratr, Borough Librarian (to 
whom we are indebted for permission to visit the Library) has 
kindly consented to occupy the Chair. 


ANNUAL SOCIAL GATHERING. 

The Annual Social Gathering took place at the St. Bride 
Foundation Institute, on Wednesday, March 5th, about 80 
members and friends were present. 

An excellent musical programme had been arranged and 
was greatly appreciated, the Rialto Mandoline Band, the cornet 
solos of Mr. A. H. Crouch, and the duets of Messrs. Gamgee and 
Loveland of the Westminster Nigger Troupe being particularly 
well received. ‘Songs were also rendered by Miss F. North 
(with violin obligatto by Miss Vivian), Mr. A. Cogswell, Mr. W. 
J. Vellenoweth, and Mr. W. B. Young. After the concert the 
remainder of the evening was spent in dancing until shortly after 
11, when the singing of Auld Lang Syne brought a very pleasant 
evening to a close. 

Mr. Arthur Stanley Crouch presided at the piano, and the 
Committee desires through these pages to express its thanks to 
him and the other artistes who so kindly gave their services on 
this occasion. WY Bae 8 


MARCH MEETING. 

Members of the L.A.A. to the number of about 30 met at 
the Woolwich Public Library on March 19th, when a paper by 
Mr. B. L. Dyer, Librarian of Kimberley, entitled, War and the 
Library: Stray Notes, was read by the Hon. Treasurer. 
Mr. P. Evans Lewin also contributed a paper on Some Systems 


of Classification. 
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Councillor C. H. Grinling, B.A., Chairman of the Libraries’ 
Committee, occupied the chair and was supported by several 
members of the Committee. Prior to the Meeting members had 
an opportunity of inspecting the Library, the interior of which is 
considered to be one of the prettiest in South London. They 
were also entertained to refreshments by Mr. and Mrs. Bond, 
who had generously made very ample provision for their comfort. 
Mr. A. W. Crockford, Sub-Librarian of Richmond, was 
unanimously appointed to fill a casual vacancy on the Committee. 

Mr. Grinling delivered an address to the members and said: 


I am one of those who live rather in the future than in the present or 
past, and I felt that I could not do better than say a word or two as to 
the librarian’s future. I believe myself that librarians in the future will 
hold—as indeed I believe they hold now—one of the most recognised and 
important positions in any community. Wherever I look round I see signs 
of the development of the library movement. I have taken an interest in it 
as far back as I can remember. In my student days at Oxford I remember | 
used to wander round the Union Library seeing what details I could pick 
up, and now I find that the more | am brought into contact with the library 
movement the more clear I grow in my mind that there is a great future 
for the Librarian. ‘ 

Now what I would suggest is that all of you who are on the lower steps 
of the library ladder should aim at moulding your lives not so much from 
the point of view of the present position of a librarian but from the point o 
view of the position in ten or twenty years time. 


In estimating the value of the character of any post in life the right 
thing is to consider into which of two classifications it falls. There is 
the position which we may call the disinterested position, and there is that 
other one—the interested position. 

When I speak of the disinterested position, we may take as a type the 
position of a clergyman, and the position of a teacher. Those would be a 
sufficient illustration of what | mean. When I was up at Oxford I used to 
look at all the people I met and ask myself whether they really cared most 
tor a disinterested position or for an interested one f ‘om the financial point 
of view, from the point of view of fame, honour, or of dignity I liked to 
know men who did care very much indeed about the development of their 
own lives and about the devclopment, the brightening, the uplifting, of the 
lives of those around them. I have a very robust faith that that type is to 
be a dominant type of the future. I have that faith and conviction that the 
type of man, the type of woman, who are going to care mainly for the 


development of life and character of those around them will become the 
dominant type and will gradually wear away the majority—the type of 
those who only desire to get on in the world. | do not mean for one moment 
to disparage any earnest striving after success, but the one is the higher 
and the other the lower on the ladder of development. I am very jealous 
indeed that the ideals of the rising race of librarians shall be of a disinter 
ested type. I have a strong belief in the great importance of kee 


ping your 
ideal of life as a harmonious whole. I think it is in the first « 


hapter of 





Herbert Spencer's Social Statics that he sketches out the various biases 
that affect every man. We all have many biases, some of which we are 
conscious of, but of many of which we are completely unconscious. If we 


would have a harmonious and well regulated life must always be careful 


to swing back the pendulum to the contrary direction of the biases of our 
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life, and if we would have a well balanced life it seems to me that we must 
seriously consider how that is best going to be balanced. I understand 
that there is a well recognised tendency in the library movement to estimate 
that. I understand that in some libraries the times of attendance are so 
arranged that the librarians and their assistants have a choice whether 
they will get off so much time on certain days or get a clear day in the 
week. I should never hesitate for one moment in choosing. I believe that 
it is in getting long stretches off, a day at a time or a week-end whenever 
possible, that those off-times become among the most valuable of all our 
lives. They bring us that opportunity of bringing that balance into our 
lives which we all need. I rejoice in all these opportunities which bring us 
right away, by cycling or walking, into completely other fields. I think the 
finest direction for the helping of a librarian may be suggested to us by a 
saying of John Ruskin. It runs something after this style: For every 
hundred men who can speak you will only find one man who thinks, and 
further, for every thousand men who think you will only find one man who 
sees. That is a most important truth, for the whole field of our knowledge 
needs testing by every one, and in every generation you will require those 
individual tests. No knowledge is of the slightest value to us which we 
take for granted. The only knowledge worth having is the knowledge we 
have made our own. It is by the five senses that we submit to the test the 
knowledge of the greatest men of all time, and it is on our days off, on our 
week-ends, that we have the finest opportunity of putting this test to our 
own knowledge by using all our senses and especially our hearing and sight. 
The whole realm of natural science which you have stored up in a few books 
needs a constant individual test by every one of us. How few of us, when 
we go out for the short walk which may be the only thing possible for us in 
the way of exercise, use our eyes, to look at the clouds, to look at the trees, 
to see the faces of passers by, and to read the thoughts and the feelings 
behind the faces of the people around. It is only when we are going to use 
our own senses that we shall get that balance which will make our life one 
harmonious whole. 

I think if we always aim at developing every day more clearly to our- 
selves what is our main aim in life, if we always ask ourselves whether our 
life is to be one of the disinterested or one of the interested lives, and if, 
above all, we picture the possibilities of life for ourselves and others by the 
great drift and trend of things which we see and can feel and think out for 
ourselves day by day, then I feel that that ideal and aim of life will be, it 
must be, of the utmost daily help to us and for each individual department 
of the world around us. 


The discussion on Mr. Lewin’s paper was taken part in by 
Messrs. Wood, Soper, Chambers, Stevenson, and Bond, the 
principal points raised by it being the relative value of the various 
systems of classification now before Librarians, and the desira- 
bility or otherwise of close classification on the shelves. 

The Chairman in his closing remarks referred to the fact 
that he had been associated with Mr. Dyer at Toynbee Hall, and 
that he himself had prepared the first catalogue. 

The meeting which was very successful broke up shortly 
after ten, hearty votes of thanks having been passed to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bond, the Chairman, and to the readers of the papers. 

ag Ds lee 
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N.W. BRANCH MARCH MEETING. 

The March Meeting was held in the Central Library, Oldham, 
on he 19th inst., when, after inspecting the Libraries, etc., and 
viewing the pictures in the Spring Exhibition, a paper, ‘ The 
Free Library: the working man’s University,” was read by Mr. 
C. Owen, of Oldham. 

During the course of his paper Mr. Owen sketched an ideal 
institution, which was intended to help the working classes to 
improve themselves by placing within their reach the best books 
on every subject, and providing them with courses of lectures 
such as the University Extension Lectures or the Ruskin Hall 
Series. os 
N.W. BRANCH MAY MEETING. 

The next meeting will be held by the kind invitation of 
H. Guppy, Esq., M.A., in the John Ryland Library, on a 
Tuesday evening during May. For date see the May Journal. 

It is earnestly requested that as many members as can 
possibly attend will endeavour to do so, when Mr. Guppy will 
take for his subject, ‘“‘ The Story of the English Bible.” As _ his 
library is very rich in its collection of Bibles, the meeting should 
prove interesting. 

It is the Committee's intention to organise a class in Bibli- 
ography, with Mr. Guppy as Lecturer, if they can secure that 
gentleman’s services and obtain the requisite number of students. 
Further particulars will be published with the North Western 
Annual Report shortly to be issued. 

The following gentlemen have kindly consented to become 
Vice-Presidents of the North-Western Branch : 

Mr. R. Bateman, Chief Librarian and Curator, Oldham. 

» P. Cowe tt, City Librarian, Liverpool. 

» W. R. Crepianp, Deputy City Librarian, Manchester. 
» Hy. Guppy, M.A., John Ryland Library, Manchester. 
» C. Mapecey, Chief Librarian, Warrington. 

» B.H. Mutren, M.A., Chief Librarian, Salford. 

» G. T. SHaw, The Athenzeum, Liverpool. W. Q. 


OUR WORK. 
By RicHARD W. Moutp, F.S.A., Scor. 


A Paper read at the February Meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association held 
at the Newington Public Library). 

On the occasion of your former meeting at this Library the subject of 
the paper submitted was, as in the present case, ‘‘OuR Work,”’ but it 
dealt more especially with that portion of our work involved in the estab 
lishing, organising, and generally making ready of a new Institution for the 
public use. It therefore left untouched, except by incidental references, 
the less heroic and exciting, but none the less important, work of the 
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** Dai'y round, the common task’ that follows the throwing open with 
more or less écldét of the doors of the new Library, an occasion which, 
by-the-way, can be turned to very good account if, immediately after the 
departure of the royal or other distinguished personage who has kindly 
performed the inaugural function, the people are forthwith invited to enter 
and inspect their new possession. This was done at Newington, and during 
the evening 10,000 persons passed through the building; more than three 
hundred copies of the catalogue were sold, and tour thousand borrowers’ 
forms were issued to applicants. To adapt Shakespeare, the occasion is a 
flood-tide in the affairs of libraries which, taken advantage of, leads on to 
success. 

My paper to-night, designed as a continuation of the former one, con- 
cerns itself with some of the items of every-day library work, but having 
regard to the many agencies in operation for imparting instruction in: the 
details of library practice, of which permit me to say that your own Asso- 
ciation, based on the admirable principle of self-help, is not the least 
important and commendable, | must be careful to avoid those points which 
to dwell upon in the present instance would be tantamount to the obviously 
belated labour tersely described in a familiar saying, but poetically elabo- 
rated, as follows : 

‘* Teach not a parent’s mother to extract 
The embryo juices of an egg by suction ; 
That good old lady can the feat enact, 
Quite irrespective of your kind instruction.”’ 

Your own personal experiences in the various important libraries with 
which you are associated, your own individual quest of knowledge that will 
be professionally useful—and what knowledge is otherwise in a profession 
like ours that is so comprehensive in its range of interests and requires 
that its representatives shall be something of the character of animated 
encyclopedias ?—and your organised efforts to the same end, give you, | 
am glad to acknowledge, a position that makes the avoidance | have inti- 
mated difficult for me to maintain. As at the annual meetings of the 
Library Association, the value to the delegates, and through them to the 
Libraries they represent, lies not so much inthe papers read and discussed, 
for a contribution of any marked originality or particular force is of rare 
occurrence, as in the stimulus of meeting with fellow workers in the same 
cause and the consequent revival of waning enthusiasm and declining 
ideals ; so, though little that is new to you in Library practice may be 
gathered from my paper, renewed interest in our work may result from a 
brief survey together of some of its branches. 

The first duty of a Public Librarian is to study his locality, its history, 
its industries, its aspirations, and particularly the occupations and character 
of its people. 

Upon that study must be based every development or retrenchment. 
It must guide in the selection of additions for the Library, and of papers 
for the Reading Rooms, it must have some influence in the decision as to 
the printed catalogue, and even in the question of binding. The character 
of the Lectures, if any are given, must be wholly determined by it. 

It is generally found that the poorest people have the largest families, 
and it happens, too, that the poorest localities from the point of view of the 
Library rate, generally have the largest populations, Newington, for 
example, where the penny rate produces £2,145, has a population of 120,000 
packed away within a square mile, while another parish within the borough, 
St. Saviour’s, has an income from the Library rate of about half that of 
Newington, but only a tenth of the population. Again, one Library district 
may be compact and of a small area like Newington, which is an advantage 
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as enabling the authorities to devote their resources to the building up of 





one large Library in a central situation, while another may be long and 
straggling like Lambeth. which makes the provision of several small 
Libraries preferable to one large one. The difference in local circumstances 
must manifestly be recognised and met by different methods if the people 
of every district are to have equal return for their outlay. And it is wellto 
remember in this connection that the social derelict, the overworked 
widow, the worn-out workman, the unconsidered costermonger, and even 


the redoubtable Hooligan himself, that occupy so large a place in the 
living pictures that the cinematograph of untoward circumstance and 
physical and mental failure throws upon the dingy screen of our poorer 
thorough-fares, contribute their share to the maintenance of the institution 
ostensibly established to ameliorate their condition and lift them up towards 
better things ; and they must be provided for in the Library—and it is in 
proportion to the extent to which our work reaches and influences the sub 
merged section of the people that it is truly valuable and successful. 

In poor working-class districts the Librarians’ object must be to provide 
many popular, recreative and entertaining books that will appeal to the 
people who are likely to be attracted to his Library by light mental refresh 
ment rather than by the more solid and costly food suitable for more vigor 
ous and intellectual appetites. And if in the circumstances the Librarian 
finds that imaginative literature 1s most in demand he should not be unduly 
sad, for a liking for the ideal rather than the real is not a bad trait of 
character, and after all the ideal that is visible only to the mental vision is 
always pleasanter and more profitable to contemplate. The old monks 
thought so and lived up to their belief, for in the libraries of the monasteries 
there were more copies of the works of the early writers of Romance than 
of more serious authors, and judging from the numerous entries of the work 


in the catalogue which is preserved in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 





the Gesta Guidonits de Warewick was an especial favourite with the monks 
of St. Augustine's at Canterbury centuries ago, and even to-day men of 
education, the clergymen and others who work for and live with the 


people and see so much of the distressful life, are often glad to turn for relief 
to works of fiction. And in this connection the story of an incident that 


occurred in quite recent years at an Irish convent is interesting. 

At the local bookseller’s a volume was seen by the short-sighted Mother 
Superior, and she, thinking it to be by a favourite dignitary of the church 
one Canon Doyle—bought it in order that it might be read aloud to the 
novices, and in the usual course the reading of it was begun. The first 
chapter astonished them. Never had love-making been so openly propounded 
within that saintly sanctuary. The novices were visibly moved. 

** Well, well,’ said the Mother Superior, ‘* the dear Canon is preparing 
us for a miracle of grace. The frivolous flirt, by the mercy of Heaven, no 
doubt ends by taking the veil.” 

Then came the revelation that the book was not by Canon Doyle at all, 
but by one Conan Doyle. Of this the Mother Superior was informed. 





‘**Very well,’’ she said: ‘* the bookseller where we bought the book is 
a pious man, and now that we have paid for it we should be very wasteful 
not to read it through to the end.” 

The charm enshrined in a tale, a novel, a poem, acting upon the grey 
gloom of dreary common-place life, like sunrise upon the mists of night, 
suffuse it with revivifying warmth and brightness ; and I am not sure that 
even Librarians and Library Assistants have not a taste for such literature 
as distinct from books of mere instruction; but there is this saving grace 
for them—every book they read helps them in their work. So we ought not 
to be too sad if the fiction percentage is higher than some think it ought to 
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be. There must be, of course, besides imaginative literature a good selection 
of Travel, Biography, Popular 





tience, Natural History, and also good 
technical works suggested by an examination of the returns of the occupa- 
tion of borrowers. Our Reading Rooms should be made attractive by the 
popular character of the magazines and papers provided, by pictures on the 
walls, and a general air of comfort and brightness ; and in the case of the 
Boys’ Room it is not desirable or necessary to attempt to usurp the function 
of the schoolmaster or tutor by giving definite instruction to the frequenters, 
but it is most important that the appointments of the room, and the books 
and papers provided therein, should be of such an attractive character that 
the room of itself will exert a magnetic influence and draw the boys to it. 
There should be nothing in the room to suggest school and lessons: boys 
have generally had enough of them before the room is opened in the evening. 
All the same, by using the room they are unconsciously increasing their 
knowledge and training themselves to use the other departments of the 
Library in after life. Our purpose should be to interest and to attract from 
downward courses, rather than to impart definite instruction. 

A word as to the Reference Library. The special advantage of such a 
department over the Lending Library is that the books are always available. 
But, further than providing a selection of the best comprehensive works of 
an encyclopadic character, very little is possible in this direction in poor 
districts except by the co-operation of neighbouring Library authorities, 
every one contributing towards the establishment of a Reference Library 
that shall be worthy of the name and a credit to the locality such as those 
of many provincial centres. 

And in passing permit me to remark that at present there is not a great 
free Reference Library such as gives distinction to many prominent towns 
anywhere in South London, or indeed, apart from National and special 
Libraries, and the Guildhall Library, anywhere in London ; but the excellent 
use that is made of such as there are, of which the Library of St. Martin in 
the Fields is perhaps the best in London, is ample proof of the need for 
better provision. In every one of the new Boroughs there should be a 
really first-rate Reference Library. And the need for immediate action is 
becoming more urgent every year, for books of standard interest, and sets 
of important publications that should form the foundation of every good 
Reference Library are becoming more and more scarce and costly owing to 
the insatiable appetite and unlimited financial resources of our kin across 
the seas who to-day are the best and most welcome customers of the 
English second-hand booksellers. Our country is being drained of irre 
placible books, complete sets of the Annual Register, publications of learned 
Societies, for example. A set of Notes and Queries similar to that acquired 
for this Library two or three years ago for £24 is priced £40 in a recent 
catalogue. It is therefore part of our work to secure whenever possible 
these books for our own Libraries. 

In building up the Reference Library, regard must be had to books in 
special demand, though not exclusively, for there are many excellent books 
of which the general public know nothing whatever, and 


t is part of our 
work to introduce them. A bookseller who supplied one Library had never 
heard of the Annual Register, and how few there are who know of the Index 
to the Times. 

Meanwhile, if the existing Libraries were in telephonic communication 
with each other, the whole of their present resources on any particular 
point could be readily made known to a reader who fails to get what he 
requires at the Library he happens to call at first. 

Now, dare I introduce the thorny question of the Catalogue, which 
came within the scope of the first part of my paper, but is of sufficient im- 
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portance to be touched upon again. Save the Indicator and Open Access, 
I do not know a more stimulating topic for a meeting of Librarians, and | 
am sure that a vote would result pretty much as it did in the case of the six 
young mothers who agreed to form themselves into a committee to decide 
which of their respective babies was the prettiest. Each child got one 
vote! So every Librarian stands by his own catalogue, and so long as it is 
the one best suited to his particular public he has every right to do so. But 
there should be no difficulty in generally admitting that in poor districts 
costly catalogues are a mistake. Perhaps no publication is of necessity 
more ephemeral in character than the printed catalog1e of a popular 
Lending Library. It is out of date almost as soon as it is issued. Therefore 
the less elaborate and bulky the better, though to issue a catalogue that 
might fairly be described as a mere hand-list is no doubt a big sacrifice of 
ambition, and catalogues, like more important things, are often judged by 
mere bulk or appearance. It was not a little interesting to note, some time 
back, that the two London library catalogues selected for notice in a French 
bibliographical work were the largest London librarians have ever produced. 

A cheap catalogue finds its way into the homes of the people more 
readily than a dear one, and becomes there a permanent advertisement ot 
the Library, and it gives that submerged section of the public to which 
reference was made above a chance to possess a copy, equally with their 
fellow-citizens in better circumstances. Personally I should be glad if they 
could be quite free so that no class of borrower ‘could possibly have an 
advantage over another in the use of the Library. These considerations 
had weight in the decision as to the Newington “Catalog ie, or handlist, I 
am indifferent as to its title, and subsequent experience justified the course 
taken. The original catalogue. dealing with 9,500 volumes, was sold at 
fourpence a copy, and within five months the entire edition of 2,100 copies 
was in the homes of the people of the parish. A catalogue of some 6,000 
additions was issued twelve months ago at twopence a copy, and 1,300 
copies have been sold. The first edition realised a small profit, and in the 
very difficult financial position of the Library it was eminently desirable 


that the catalogue should pay for itself as it did. The plan of the 
Newington catalogue is, I believe, unusual. In the mainit isa single entry 
catalogue or list in one alphabet, the entries being under the author or 


subject according to the character of the work. In brief, works of fancy 
which are an author's own creation such as fiction, poetry, drama, and 
belles lettres generally are entered under the authors’ names where every 
one would be likely to look for them, and works of fact such as biography, 
history, science, art. travel and geography are entered under the subject, 
where I think they would generally be expected to be found. The original 
catalogue was quite experimental, and put forth with some fear and 
trembling, but as it seemed to meet the general requirements of the 
borrowers, and moreover, as it seemed to be a step towards the solution of 
the printed catalogue problem of large and growing Libraries in working 
class localities, where the alphabetical must be preferable to the classified 
catalogues and where the catalogue must be cheap I am encouraged to 
adhere to its main principle, though, of course, in each successive edition 
strengthening by concise cross references the points wherein it may have 
proved weak. As supplements special subject lists should be issued from 
time to time. 





At Birmingham the idea of a cheap catalogue has lately been adopted, 
the price being no more than one penny for most of the catalogues. This, 
to my mind, is progress. The catalogue of a large Library can never be the 
printed one. It must be the Librarian’s Catalogue behind the counter 
either in card or book form, according to choice or circumstance, and which 
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General pene other Printing executed for PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, 


Booksellers to H.M. the Queen and the Royal Family, LT. 


350 Oxford Street, London, W. 
(And 5 and 6 Holborn Bars, E.C.) 








One of the largest and best selected stocks in the kingdom, displayed in Three Departments, viz 
1.-NEW BOOKS (ground floor), All the standard and current literature. 

2.- LEATHER BOUND BOOKS (first floor), A very great variety. 
3.—SECOND-HAND BOOKS (second and third floors). Many thousands of volumes 


The supply of Public Libraries is specially catered for, the discount allowed off the prices 
of New Books being unequalled. (Terms on application.) 


Also a liberal discount is allowed from the marked prices of Second-hand Books. 


Messrs. BUMPUS have the supply, in addition to others, of the following Free Libraries- 
West Ham, Hampstead, Shoreditch, Streatham, Hertford, 
Leyton, St. Bride’s, Cripplegate, Richmond. 








New Methods of Library Binding. 


Please send us a dozen of THE worst BOOKS IN YOUR 
LIBRARY, ALTOGETHER UNFIT FOR REBINDING BY ANY OTHER 
METHOD. After being rebound put them into circulation, and judge 
the result. Real goat morocco backs of any colour required. 
Carriage paid each way. Prices no higher than ordinary. 


IF NOT APPROVED MONEY RETURNED. 


C.R. HEYNER& Co., 25, Sanonbury Villas 


°9 Islington, London, N. 











. Library Bookbinding .. 


B. RILEY & CO., 


.. Library Binders and Specialists, ... 


Suppty to PusBtic LIBRARIES 


THE BEST VALUE OBTAINABLE IN LIBRARY BINDING. 











New Books and Re-placements supplied, bound direct from the 
Publishers’ Sheets, in Pigskin, Pegamoid, or Washable Cloth, 
335 per cent. allowed off Published price of New Books. 

Our flexible Pigskin Binding is in use in upwards of 100 Public 
Libraries in the Country. 

New Catalogue of Standard Fiction: Price Lists for Re-binding 
and samples to be had free on application to 


B. RILEY & CO., Bookbinders, 
Westgate, Huddersfield. 





TO LET 


Applications to be made to the Editor. 


Che Porth of England 


School Furnishing Co., Ctd. 


t= i0OARLINGTON. 











Manufacturers of Library Fittings, etc. 








Reading Stands, Bookcases, 
Reading Tables Library Chairs, 
etc. etc. 














Libraries supplied recently. 
LONDON : Buckingham Palace Road, Brixton, 
Lower Marsh, Streatham, Whitechapel, Wool- 
wich, etc., also Beaney Institute, Canterbury, 

and Hull Public Library, etc. 











Our long experience in this line enables us to guarantee 


satisfaction. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


DISCOUNT BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS 


Addresses Telegrams “SCHOLASTIC, 
DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE, SUNDERLAND, 
MIDDLESBROUGH, NORWICH. 


Catalogues on application. Enquiries Solicited. 

















emingten 
“Typewriter 


Is preferred by Librarians 
by reason of its general 
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38 8 


The special Library Card 
Attachment is extolled by 


all who use it. 








Wyckoff, Seamans « Benedict 


100 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch--263 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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without cost but that of labour can be made to answer any question as to 
the resources of the Library that any borrower can possibly ask. That 
catalogue should include every subject represented by complete books or 
articles in general works and magazines in every department of the 
Library and its branches, if any, and in the latter case there should be an 
exact counterpart of the catalogue at every branch. It can have annotations, 
bibliographical data, and every conceivable particular the Librarian may 
desire to give or what may possibly be useful, but which in the printed 
catalogue would involve more expense than is consistent with the impover- 
ished circumstances of many Libraries and would make its selling price 
prohibitive to the majority of borrowers. Its usefulness can be very mater- 
ially increased by including whenever possible the result of other Librarians’ 
labours, as I am doing by incorporating in the special catalogue the useful 
Contents-Catalogue lately issued by the Librarian to whom the profession 
generally must accord grateful acknowledgments for his devoted labours 
n the production of acceptable Library aids, —Mr. Alfred Cotgreave of West 
Ham. This will enable the Librarian and his staff to develop other useful 
aids to our work: such for example as a title list of all the plays and poems 
in the Library, a bibliography of local literature or other exhaustive lists of 
special subjects of local or general interest in which the Library may be 
unusually rich. After all, the published catalogue never shows the entire 
resources of a live Library. For the latest additions enquiry must be made 
at the Library itself. Here I might be allowed to say a word as to showing 
recent additions to the Library. The books themselves are first shown in 
a case on the counter, and entries of them are made in the catalogues for 
public use. These catalogues, which show the complete contents of the 
Library up to date are in the form of guard books half bound in pigskin. 
The printed catalogue is cut up and mounted with spaces left at intervals 
for additions. It is mounted down the middle of the page, leaving wide 
margins on either side of the printed matter also available for new entries. 
This arrangement, which I believe is new, has the advantage of preserving 
the strict alphabetical sequence of the entries almost indefinitely, but 
like the secret of perpetual motion tae art of making the materials of which 
Catalogues are made wear for ever has not yet been discovered. Of course 





it entails the labour of writing up as many catalogues as may be required 
for counter use. But to write or otherwise prepare cumulative lists so that 
the latest list embodies all the additions up to date in perfect order which 
would be the only useful alternative save the card catalogue would be 
equally laborious but less advantageous. The card catalogue is, | think, 
out of the question for public use in a busy lending library. It is certainly 
less readily or conveniently consulted than a book catalogue, a page of 
which shows some fifty entries at a glance. The card catalogue is unsur- 
passed for staff use and the Reference Library reader of leisure. 

Library lectures are not yet a generally recognised feature of our work. 
But in poor districts they appear to be the lever that will help to lift the 
people to the level of the Libraries. If popular and attractive in character 
and not ostensibly ‘* with a purpose,’’ they help toachieve the end that the 
original promoters and pioneers of the Library movement had in view, viz: 
to make free libraries an effective part of the machinery employed for 
bettering the condition and character of the people. It is to be regretted 
that the attitude of the Government auditor towards expenditure in this 
direction is unsympathic and discouraging. The position he takes is quite 
illogical. An authority on any subject may write a book on his subject, 
and any required number of copies of that book may be bought for the 
Library. But if he were asked to lecture to the Library borrowers on that 
same subject at acost much less than the price paid for his books, and 
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with the advantage of immediately reaching a far larger number of persons 
in one night than could be reached by means of his books in a year, 


exception would be taken to such expenditure. And the same applies to 
humorists and other entertaining writers and lecturers suchas Max O’ Rell. 
But the advantage to the public does not end with the lecture. The 


special lists of books in the Libraries for the distribution of which the 
lecture is an excellent opportunity and excuse, draw the people to the 
Library for further information on the subject in which the lecture has 
created or revived interest. These lists are made permanently useful by 
insertion in the Catalogues on the counter. That is our experience here 
where lectures and recitals have formed part of our work for several years, 
and the accommodation in the Library building has been outgrown and the 
great Public Hall which you saw to-night has to be used for that purpose. 
As a consequence the people of Newington begin to feel that the Library is 
an institution for their use and benefit, and are making good use of it in 
every department. Another point in connection with the lectures in this 
district should be mentioned. The population is a migratory one, changes 
taking place in the course of three years that are equivalent to an entire 
clear out of its immense population. In order to meet this our work must 
be kept well before the public so that the large body of newcomers may 


know of it. And this can hardly be more effectually done than by the 
lectures which must be widely advertised in the locality. Iam not sure 
that this work by attaching residents to their local institutions will not 
cause them to become less disposed than they are at present to ‘flit’ at 


the first opportunity, and more willing to remain and help to make the 
borough more and more attractive. We know that propinquity to a Free 
Library is now often used as a recommendation for their property by House 
Agents in their advertisements. ; 

So far I have dealt with ‘* Our Work’? in its adaptation to local 
conditions. Those details of which the public have no knowledge, which 
fill up the long day and the result of which manitests itself in that part of 
our work that meets the public eye, but which are as a rule so smoothly 
carried on that the ratepayers will sometimes wonder how on earth the 
Library staff while away the time, such details are practically the same in 
every Library. The due warming and ventilation of the rooms to suit all 
constitutions and temperaments must be everywhere attempted, thor 





this is not generally one of the most successful features of our wai : 
Tidiness, order, cleanliness, ready service, good lighting, and similar 
features of good administration are as essential in one district as in another, 
though the Librarian of an unfashionable locality will have to contend with 
the local standard with regard to some of these points. I know of a 
Librarian so situated who wanted his Library renovated. ** But,’’ objected 
an authority, ‘it was done three or four years ago; my establishment has 
not been done out for ten years!*’ ‘Sir,’ the Librarian u ged, “is the 
Library to be conducted according to the standard of your establishment or 
to one which shall make the Library a model for the people of the district 
to live up to?” Even clean windows exert a salutary influence and aid in 
our work more than may be apparent, and we cannot afford to economise in 
such matters. 

Sut our work has its interesting features, and there is not a detail 
which is unimportant, though there be many that are of a natu 
occasionally makes one think that Johnson's definition of a lexicographer a 
‘*‘a harmless drudge *’ might be applied with equal force to a | 
including of course the Assistant. The ‘t atmosphere” of a Lil 








rary the 
word is not to be taken too literally, mind—the very presence of bool 
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gesting so vast a world to be explored, every one a highway or byway to 
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regions of wonder and delight, have a charm that make the rest quite 
tolerable even for the most junior of the juniors if he have the root of the 
matter in him. The lowest grade of our work, and here let me say that I 
think personally attending to the public one of the highest, is of value to us 
if we have a disposition to pick up unconsidered trifles of Library know- 
ledge. Even the cutting, stamping, labelling and repairing of books are 
occupations that can be made to contribute materially to our professional 
education and usefulness. The collating of books is exceedingly important 
work, and though some binders give such work to young girls who do it 
mechanically, the Library assistant to whom such work falls ought to 
consider himself highly favoured, for, even more than cataloguing, it gives 
him an opportunity to acquire a knowledge of books more intimate and 
personal than that which most folk possess regarding members of the 
aristocracy—their titles. The careful collator who makes notes, mental or 
otherwise, of special features of the books that pass through his hands, is 
likely to be of great service in the still higher work, viz., that of personally 
attending to readers, though that higher work has now to be done, owing 
to limited staff, with the disturbing consciousness of other work running 
into arrear the while. This patient personal attention to the requirements 
of individual readers and students is the highest form of Library service 
and will be required of the generation of Librarians who succeed the 
present men who, working under all the difficulties and disabilities of 
pioneers can only see the better things from afar. When the Public 
Libraries are free from debt and that portion of the income from the penny 
rate which is now swallowed up in capital charges can be devoted to the 
employment of an adequate number of qualified assistants, a time which 
many present to-night will enter upon, then Librarians will have their 


opportunity. At the same time much will be expected of them, for a 
higher level of popular education will have been reached. The young men 


in the profession to-day for whom that good time is coming wiil therefore 
do well to see that they are fully equipped for their work, and this they will 
be likely to do if they make the most of the advantages their own Libraries 
offer, usefully employ their leisure and steadfastly concern themselves with 
the question not ** what do we require of ‘Our Work,’ ”’ but ‘* What does 
‘Our Work’ require of us.”’ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The L.A. Examinations.—By the courtesy of the Hon. 
Sec. of the Education Committee we are enabled to enclose 
with this issue a copy of the revised syllabus of the L. A. 
Examinations. We also print an interesting letter in reply to 
our Editorial of last month. Owing to pressure on our space we 
reserve our comments on the foregoing until next month. 

Honours for Librarians.—At the last meeting of the 
L.A.A. Committee, a resolution was passed congratulating 
Messrs. Guppy and Sutton on the honour conferred upon them 
on the occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales to Owens 
Coll., Manchester,when they were invested with the degree of M.A. 

The Hon. Sec. of the L.A.—The appointment of Mr. 
Lawrence Inkster, chief librarian of the Battersea Public 
Libraries, to this important post should give satisfaction to all. 
We heartily congratulate Mr. Inkster on his election. The 
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vacancy caused on the Council by Mr. Inkster’s elevation has 
given another public librarian the opportunity of securing a seat, 
viz: —Mr. Plant, Chiet of the Shoreditch Public Libraries. 

The L.A. and the L.A.A.—Mr. Evan G. Rees, Chairman 
of the L.A.A. has been elected a member of the L.A Education 
Committee. 

Birmingham.—The Birmingham Memorial to Ruskin is to 
take the form of a Library, Museum and Art Gallery. 

Buckley.—At a recent meeting of the Buckley (Flintshire) 
Urban Council it was announced that Mr. Carnegie would give 
twenty times as much as one penny rate would produce towards 
the erection of a free library at Buckley, that the Hawarden 
Estate had offered a site, that Mr. Herbert Gladstone would give 
£500, and the Rev. Harry Drew £100, and that Mrs. Drew 
would be responsible for £200. The chairman gave notice that 
at the next meeting he would move the adoption of the Public 
Libraries Act. 

‘« The Boys’ Own Paper” of February contains an article 
on librarianship as a professlon, entitled “ [What shall I be?” 

Ireland.—-Mr. Andrew Carnegie has expressed his intention 
of giving a handsome grant towards the establishment of a free 
library in Omagh, co. Tyrone. 

Mr. S. W. Kershaw of Lambeth Library, contributes an 
interesting article to the March issue of The Sunday at Home, on 
‘La Rochelle and its Story.’ 

Library Architecture.—The Builder of March 22nd con- 
tains an abstract of a paper on The planning of some recent 
Library Buildings in the United States, read before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects by Mr. Sydney Greenslade. 

Mutilating a Newspaper.—¥Fames Little, 28, was charged 
with wilfully damaging a newspaper at the Camberwell Central 
Library, Peckham Road. The librarian said such acts frequently 
occurred at public libraries, and were very difficult of detection. 
Mr. Francis remarked that public libraries were kept for the 
benefit of people who would use them properly. This was not 
the proper way to use a library, and the prisoner would have to 
pay a fine of 10s. or go to prison for seven days. 

Southwark. —The following resolution has been adopted by 
the Council on the recommendation of the Public Libraries 
Committee :—** That secretaries or duly authorised persons of 
registered societies, institutions, trade unions, &c., be accepted 
as guarantors.” 

Wood Green.—The Wood Green District Council is 
negotiating with the Alexandra Palace Trustees for the use of a 
room in the Palace for the purpose of establishing a branch library. 
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STUDY CIRCLE. 
QUESTIONS ON MARCH READING. 
Senior. 1. Give an account of the work of James Anthony 
Froude and contemporary historians. 
2. In arranging architectural details for a new library, 
what system of heating would you advocate ? 
Give reasons for preference. 
Funior. 1, Who was the author of “ Ivry ” and which are his 
most important works ? 
2. State what is meant by the terms “ fixed location,” 
and * movable location.” Detail the differences. 
All answers must be sent to Mr. G. E. Roebuck, 121 De 

Beauvoir Road, Kingsland, N., on or before April 11th. New 

pseudonyms to be used. 

REPORT ON MARCH Work. 

1. Literary History. The best answers in this section were contributed by 
** Alfaro’? (Senior) and ‘* Livre’? (¥unior). The adjudicators are very 
pleased with ‘‘ Alfaro’s’’ paper which shows a considerable grasp of 
the subject. ‘* Spero’’ sent a good paper, which was, however, some- 
what disconnected. The work of ‘* Bonne foi’? and ‘‘ Sartor’’ was 
commended. The standard of the juniors’ work was extremely good. 

2. Library Practice. The best answers in this section were those by 
‘* Bonne foi’? (Senior) and ‘* Black Ink’’ (¥unior). The adjudicators 
announce that the Senior papers were all of good standard, each being 
sufficiently correct for the purpose required. The appended reasons 
given by ‘* Bonne foi ’’ gave his paper the slight prominence over other 
contributors. The junior assistants (with the exception of ‘‘ Black 
Ink,’’ ‘* Mystax’’ and ‘* Livre’’) do not appear to have taken much 
pains to secure a good result. It is astonishing to observe how little 
juniors know concerning the historical novels of England’s most 
interesting era. 

READING FOR APRIL (as last month). 

QUARTERLY REPORT. FOURTH SESSION. 


The following is a list of the total number of marks obtained by 
students (Jan. to March, 1902). 


Senior Division. Junior Division 
Alfaro oe ia ooo Ge Livre = — «ee ©6645 
Spero — “ela ace “ONO Black Ink ... ae os 470 
Bonne foi ... wie sas R. Peggio ... a ... 465 
Simple Simon _... er Mystax.... hes -- 410 
Sartor ee ‘an «si 166 Leno ae ~ sce OED 
Othello | a 
Pontifex ta 
Quiver sa “as ... 180 
Jorrocks ... = woe 6165 





The Education Committee declare 
‘Alfaro’? Mr. A. Edwards (Liverpool) and 
‘Livre’? Mr. F. Dallimore (Wigan) 
to be divisional prizemen, and the prizes will be sent to these students at 
an early date. 
One more appeal is made to assistants throughout the country, 
members or otherwise, to give more support to this most important 
branch of our Association’s work. 
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“ COTGREAVE” (1902) ann “ L.A.A.”” JUNIOR (1902) 
PRIZES. 

A prize of £2 is offered by Mr. A. Cotgreave for the best 
essay of not less than 1,700 or more than 2,000 words, entitled, 
Anticipated Developments of Library Practice. This competition 
is restricted to senior assistants. A junior competition is also 
open. A prize of £1 is offered for the best essay of not less than 
700 or more than 1,000 words, entitled How to make the L.A.A. 
more useful to junior assistants. 

All papers must be sent to Mr. J. Radcliffe, Public Library, East Ham, 
not later than May 25th, signed with a pseudonym, and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope bearing on the outside the pseudonym only, and containing 
within the name and address of the contributor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Editor solicits expressions of opinion on all matters of interest to the pro 
fession, but does not hold himself responsible for the views of correspondents. 
Communications should be written on one side of the paper only, and should 
be as brief as possible. 

To the Editor of the ‘* Library Assistant.”’ 

Dear Sir, 

In the editorial of your March number you have fallen into the error 
of confusing the class examinations with the professional examinations of 
the Library Association. The former were restricted to the absolute work 
of particular classes, the latter cover the whole of the syllabus 
of the professional examination. The subjects and the standard are very 
different. The examination to be held in May will not be on the work of 
either of the classes now being held, for neither class pretends to cover the 
whole of the ground. What we do hope is that the classes may be of some 
help to students intending to present themselves for the professional exam 
ination. The idea of holding the examination directly after the end of the 
classes this year is, as you rightly suppose, in consequence of representa 
tions which your Committee made on the subject. It was just because if 
certificates had been issued in connection with these Class examinations, 
they would have been confused with the professional certificate, that the 
Council decided not to issue any at all. That they were wise in doing so is 
evident, because to produce a certificate of having passed a class examina 
tion would be a totally different thing to being able to show that one had 
passed the professional examination. 

Of course, you are right in presuming that provisional certificates will 
be granted for each subject. When a student has passed in all the subjects, 
he will obviously get the full certificate. Formerly the candidates were 
obliged to take the examination in three sections. Under the new syllabus 
they may now do so in five, surely a great boon to would-be certificated 
persons. 

I must join issue with you at once on your last paragraph. My previous 
remarks apply, but you surely miss the very point of these classes. It is 
not expected that a student will attend the classes, and straightway forget 
all he has learnt. If past students have gained any good by the classes at 
all, and were in a position at the end of a series to obtain the professional 
certificate if examined, they should surely be able to do so now, otherwise 
what permanent good would the classes have done them, and of what real 
value would a certificate be? As to students being in South Africa and in 
the provinces, I shall be glad to arrange for candidates to be examined in 
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any centre out of London, provincial or abroad, which may be convenient 
to them. 


I sincerely trust that all the students in the present classes, and many 
other of your members, will present themselves in the professional examin- 
ation in section 2, Cataloguing, Classification and Shelf Arrangement, to 
be held in May. 

Yours faithfully, 
HENRY D. ROBERTS. 


Fulham Public Libraries, 
London, S.W. 
23rd March, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Soper, 

You have asked me to give you notes of a few books 
bearing upon the subject matter of my lectures on “ Classification” 
for publication in the “ Library Assistant” for the guidance of 
the students of the class in their private reading. | therefore 
append the titles of a few of the books which have proved to be 
of the most service to myself. I regret that I am not able to send 
to you a better considered list. 

Though there is much scattered literature upon the subject 
of classification ; there is exceedingly little which is co-ordinated 
or which can in any sense claim to approach towards complete- 
ness or exhaustiveness. 

Yours faithfully, 
Frankiin T. BARRETT. 
PRACTICAL. 
Brown, James D. Manual of library classification and shelf arrange- 
ment. London, 1898. (Contains the ‘*Adjustable *’ system.) 
Cutter, Charles A. Expansive classification. Boston, 1891 (in progress). 


Dewey, Melvil. Decimal classification. Boston, 1899. 

Edwards, Edward. Memoirs of libraries, vol. 2... London, 1859. 

Richardson, Ernest C. Classification, theoretical and practical. New 
York, 1901. (Contains brief notes of many systems; and a consid 


erable bibliography ). 

And many scattered articles in the English and American professional 

journals. 
THEORETICAL. 

Welton, J. Manual of logic. London, 1896. 2 vols. (Especially 
Book 1, dealing with terms, predicables, categories, division and 
classification). 

Fiske, John. Outlines of cosmic philosophy. Vol. 2. London, 1874. 
(Contains a most valuable exposition and review of the Spencerian 


system). 

Flint, Robert. Classification of the sciences: in the Presbyterian 
review, vols. 6 and 7. 

Jevons, W. Stanley. Principles of science, a treatise on logic and 
scientific method. 1877. (Especially ch. XXX on classification). 

Pearson, Karl. Grammar of science. London, 1900. (A chapter on 


the classification of the sciences). 
Shields, Charles W. Philosophia ultima, Vol. 2. New York, 1889. 
The above list contains what I believe to be the best; the few titles 
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which follow are of books, which are, for the present purpose, of lesser 

value, though containing suggestive matter. 

Bain, Alexander. Logic. New York, 1886. (Containing in the chapter on 
the classification of the sciences, much pregnant though brief criticism 
of the various theoretical systems.) 

Comte, Auguste. Positive philosophy, freely translated and condensed by 
H. Martineau. 1875. 2 vols. 

Encyclopedia Britannica; article on Encyclopzedias. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana; introduction on method, by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. 

Fumagalli, Giuseppe. Della collocazione dei libri nelle pubbliche biblio 
teche. Firenze, 1890. 

Graesel, Arnim. Grundzuge der Bibliothekslehre. Leipzig, 1890. 

Maire, Albert. Manuel pratique du bibliothecaire. Paris, 1896. 

Mivart, St. George. An enumeration of the sciences ; in his Groundwork 
of science, a study of epistemology. London, 1898. 

Petzholdt, Julius. Bibliotheca bibliographica. Leipzig, 1866. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
Junior.— Bakery, A. A. (Bermondsey); Burcess, John 
(Salford); Dixon, Miss L. (Leyton); Hentey, Charles (Poplar); 
Payne, E. J. (Bow). 


ERRATA. 
Page 70, line 2, for “Lord Bacon under Verulam, Viscount,” 
read * Lord Chancellor Bacon under Verulam, Lord, or under 
St. Albans, Viscount.” 


BOOKS, &c., RECEIVED. 

Birmingham Free Libraries : Books, Pamphlets, and Magazine Articles 
on British South Africa. Occasional Lists, No. 2. 

Croydon Public Libraries : The Reader’s Index, v. 4, No. 2. 

Leyton Public Libraries: Class List No. 8. The Bible. Library 
Magazine, v. 4, No. 14, ed. by Z. Moon, Librarian. 

Manchester Public Free Libraries ; Quarterly Record, v. 5, No. 4. 

Willesden Green Public Library: Quarterly Record and Guide for 
Readers, n. s., v. 2. No. 1, ed. by the Librarian. 

APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 

Notice to Library Authorities.—We shall be pleased to 
publish under this heading, free of charge, particulars of vacancies if 
full details are sent to the Editor on or before the 28th of each month. 

The City and Guilds of London Institute are about to appoint a 
Librarian at the Institute’s Central Technical College, Exhibition Road. 
Salary £100. Particulars will be sent on application. Applications to be 
sent in not later than April 7th. 


NOTICES. 
All matter for the May number should reach the Hon. 
Editor on or before 19th April. 
All other communications should be addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary, (pro. tem.), Mr. J. Rapcuirre, Public Library, East 


Ham, E. 








